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local parliament was again to defy the governor, the Due
de Clermont-Tonnerre.
In the interval between these two events the little
Duchesne girls and their cousins, the eight Perier boys,
grew up amid hard thinking, in the two forbidding-
looking houses side by side in the Place St-Andre.
Philippine was about seven years old when news came of
the declaration of American Independence; and she heard
much philosophical discussion of the rights of man, of
liberty, and of justice. She heard, too, that there were
priests who went out to this far country in quest of souls,
and the first flame of missionary ardour leapt up within her
as she listened to the account of their apostolate among
the natives. Some day she was to go out herself to this
far country, but for the moment her travels were only
to take her up the mountain-side to the convent of
Sainte-Marie-d'en-Haut.1
There, in a serene and lofty atmosphere she grew to
know and to appreciate the meaning of religious life.
Child as she was, and occupied with her little studies in
history and geography, needlework and drawing, Philippine
conceived a high ideal of an existence consecrated to God;
for in her a vein of mysticism mingled with the Duchesne
spirit and made her character a strange compound of fire
and snow. Tenacious yet aloof, devoted yet detached, she
could fight, but not in her own cause; could suffer, but
would not be enthralled by anything less than the eternal.
When her parents called her away to share for a time the
lessons of her boy-cousins, she threw herself with en-
thusiasm into the study of Latin and algebra, competing in
1 A description of this convent is found not only in the archives of the Society
of the Sacred Heart, into whose hands it passed early in the nineteenth century,
but also in those of the Ursuline nuns, who bought the property from Mother
Barat about the middle of the century.